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the practice of medicine within Portuguese territory, by anyone who is not
possessed of a Portuguese diploma, obtainable only in Europe. Under this
rule the Portuguese doctors took refuge and fought my claims to practise."3*
Years later Sun said, rather quaintly, that he regarded medical
science "as the kindly aunt who would bring me out on the high
road of politics*'. In whatever way we understand this mature
reflection it seems the kindly aunt gave her nephew a final push
out on to the high road. The twenty-six years old surgeon, who
had given five years of his adult life to diligent study and won the
respect and admiration of his teachers, found his attempts to use
this hard-won knowledge frustrated by the regulations of a Foreign
Power.
There was af this time a Viceroy in the northern province of
Chihli who was interested in Western progress and who had plans
for a medical college in Tientsin. Sun sought his "doctrinal friend"
Lu Hao-tung, who may have been still at Dr. Kerr's hospital in
Canton, and together the two young men set off on the long trek
to Chihli. The journey took many weeks, for it had to be made
mostly on foot and, at times, in slow river boats. While they walked
and talked the two young men were full of hopes. The enlightened
Viceroy would no doubt welcome an English-trained surgeon and
a former student of Dr. Kerr's, and would appoint them to positions
of authority in the new Tientsin college; they would enlist his
sympathy for the other reforms China needed so badly. Day by
day, as they tramped from village to village, Sun and Lu had oppor-
tunities to observe the life of the people in other provinces than
Kwangtung and to talk with them not only about their village life
but sometimes about the government and the Manchus. The Chinese
are anything but servile and there was an increasing murmur of
discontent with the Manchu regime.
Sun prepared a memorial to the Viceroy, In this he may have
had other help than the advice of Lu but the work was character-
istic, and like many of his later projects went in a simple direct way
to fundamentals, brushing aside all difficulties. It was the plan of
one who sees clearly and says, "These are the things that are needed.
It is right they should be done, so they must be done."
Briefly Sun saw four things necessary to national progress. (1) To
make proper use of the good earth, (2) to develop such natural re-
sources as minerals, (3) to assist the distribution of commodities and
(4) to develop the talents of the people. Perhaps remembering his
New Testament and the compassion of Christ for a hungry multi-